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An Editorial: 


The Cost 
Of Courage 


HIS WEEK is the dividing line 
for the American people. Deci- 
sions slowly fashioned in the heat 
of the past three years come up for 
atification. After this there can be no 
poking back. In the conflict between 
ictatorship and democracy, our place 
ill be taken and our responsibility 
pecepted. 
The signing of the 12-nation Atlantic 
Pact, the authorization by the Senate 
bf the second year of the European 
Recovery Program, and the start of the 
rucial meeting of the United Nations 
sembly all fall within this history- 
making week 
Small wonder that in Washington 
men are shuddering with apprehension. 
acking the courage necessary 
preatness, they chatter about the 
The bill providing for the second 
f European Recovery will 
pass without crippling nend: 
But this remains an empty gestu 
supporting appropriations have 
made. Appropriations must p< 
houses. If the amount asked 
$5,580,000,00 ubstantially 
whole plan f id 
be sabotaged 


The stre: 


Western Eu 

ng billions { 
people cannot 
enough to 

duce unles 
eiense. A } 

an undefended | 


iminate against } 
Europe. 

N } . +} } , + ¢ 
Never has the hypocrisy of th 


dic 
posals to supply arms to 


sans been more clearly revealed tha 
nthe objections to the Atlantic treaty 
Which they are preparing to present 
a Lake Success. By their vetoes, b 
ney never-ending filibusters, by then 
tistent recalcitrance, they have re 
fueed the United Nations to impotence 
{they had been willing to go along, 
@ UN long ago would have had an 
international police force and might 
tw be able to guarantee protection 
0 Mations threatened with attack. Be 
fuse the great international union 
lacks the means of enforcing its will— 
nd because of Russian obstructionism 
the Soviet spokesmen now protest 
fainst democratic nations getting to- 
ether to do what should be done by 
m€.world organization. 
The heart of the domestic opposition 
this program will be the cry for 
sonomy. The American people will be 
Md that we cannot afford it. One 
iMple thing citizens and legislators 
wuld bear in mind: The money re- 
meésted is to be invested in the people 
Md resources of Europe. If we see this 
“gram through and put Europe on 
MS feet, its increased wealth and power 
il more than reinforce our own 
Pength in the struggle against the 
Slator countries. The billions that 
f asked will be invested in power 
democracy, This is no time for 


MAINeSs. 


ack of World Police Force 
Thwarts Effective UN Action 


© ces Pec casanndiie: 


SAN FRANCISCO, 1945 
The UN Had a Beginning... 
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‘s The United Nations General Assembly 
re-convened in New York City this 
week in an atmosphere of tension 
which defies description. Four years 
after the end of World War II, a third 
conflagration threatens humanity. As 
all eyes are turned on Lake Success, 
we present the following analysis of 
one of the UN's basic failings—lack of 
an international army—in the hope 
that ‘t will make some small conitribu- 


tion toward maintaining peace. 
ee. Zz 


By Tad Szulc 
LONG WITH more spectacular 
but less portentous acts of 
obstruction in the United 
Nations, the Soviet Union is suc- 
ceeding in depriving the UN of its 
enforcement powers. Quietly, de- 
liberately, and systematically, Rus- 
sian representatives in the UN 
Military Staff Committee prevent 
the international organization from 





having armed force at its disposal. 

The Military Staff Committee is h¢ pe- 
lessly stalemated and the chances are 
dim that the deadlock may ever be 
broken. All decisions the Security 
Council may reach are fated to remain 
purely academic. To the eyes of the 


world the United Nations is becoming 
an immense and tragic farce. Soviet 
obstruction in the Military Staff Com- 
mittee is ultimately responsible for this 
state of affairs. 

Lack of an international police force 
made it impossible to stop the civil 
war in Greece; to bring a quick end 
to the India versus Pakistan dispute 
over Kashmir and the Northwestern 
Frontier Province: to settle the dif- 
ferences between ihe Dutch and the 
Indonesian republic and prevent new 
and violent flare-ups in Java and 
Sumatra; and, last but not least, to 
solve the Palestine riddle. 

The Russians realized early that the 
little-known Military Staff Committee 
was the vital spot in the whole United 
Nations structure. A clever and effi- 
cient blocking and delaying of this 
committee’s activities was, and is, tanta- 
mount to reducing the UN to a power- 
less group of well-meaning statesmen. 

ON FEBRUARY 3, 1946, representa- 
tives of the Big Five Chiefs of Stafi 
met in London. Acting under Article 
47 of the Charter, they formally estab- 
lished the Military Staff Committee. It 
met from Feb. 4 to Feb. 14 before 
moving its headquarters to New York’s 
Manhattan Building. 

Two sub-committees were created. 
One was to formulate recommendations 
regarding the availability of armed 
forces, and assistance and facilities to 
be granted these forces. The other was 
to prepare a standard form of agree- 
ment between the Security Council and 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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Utmost Confusion in German Affairs 


By David J. Dallin 
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THE PROCEDURE PRESCRIBED | 


Wy 


overn 
, and 


objected to certain privileges 
German government as 
was concerned; sur- 
United States and Britain 
Then the 

instruct 


Allied 


around 
| \ consti- 
lance with the wishe 
le If even limited finan 
will be denied a central 
they said I 
at all. 


THIS CRISIS MEANT a victory of 
France ove the United States and 
their effort not to lose 
France as an ally in the struggle over 

London and Washington have 


Britain In 


one concession after an- 
gone too far in this 

France has actually won out 
Ruhr, for the new Ruhr statute 
after her wishes 

year the French govern- 
d by the growing de Gaulle 
more and 


h and 


have 


haped 


been growing 
promising. On eat 

it has offered stiff oppo- 
icted a brake on Allied 

in Germany. The American 
ws very little about the pro- 
French policy dur- 
When I visite d 


found conflicts ovei 


ng » Jast yeal 


inte | 


Frankfurt and Berlin in the fal] 
1948, I saw the irritation | 
among the “upper levels.” Ii 
accepted, tl 

have withd: 


wishe were 
powers would 
Berlin and turned it over t 
litary occupation. 
On her part, Fr: 
] ing-expected 
unification of he 
Ameri 


have been « 
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one unheeded 
» conflict between 


authorities and 


Whom 
cooperate \ 
the Social Det 
rebellion? 
Those Germans 
Hitlerite been 
are passive, so far. Anoth« 
German public opinion ten 
Communism and the Soviet n, 
Only two big parties—the Social Der 
crats and the Christian Democ 
work openly in favor of ¢ 
with the West. They 


expected, however, to becom: 


who 


ideas have 


should 
to America as the Comn 
toward Moscow. In partic ul 
cial Democrats were the m: 
of German 
and 1932. So long as they w 
coul 


democracy be 


tial. no war dangei 
Europe. The party itself, a: 
trade unions led by 
hts and privileges 
ed even to a conqut 
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‘ e at the 
ai ent A al 
rompted last 

n 1 comparative analysi 
cal developments in the strik- 
t North Da- 
ota, Alberta and Saskatchewan. The 
to uncover the reason for 
CCF success, and to ferret out any 

sons which might be found therein 
for Socialist ‘third’ parties in the U.S. 

I finally turned up with two tenta- 
tive generalizations concerning such 
third’ parties. (1) As long as com- 
pelling social and economic needs of 
the mass of the people can be met 
ithin the framework of the existing 


similar territories of 


purpose wa 


is little likeli- 
arty will attain polit- 
will tolerate 
in the response of 

; to popular social and 
without seeking re- 
third party. (2) From time 
there 


two-party ystem, there 
1 third p 


In fact, people 


onomic demand 


ustained 
During 
ion to power ol 
likely Howevei 

be elected and then 

, the role of all third 


occur long 


economic) 


redited a long 


on the s ific Sas- 

ituation. What were the 

which ushered in the first So 

t government on the North Amer- 


continent? 


“(1) DISILLUSIONMENT WITH 
CAPITALISM. This 


cause (a) The length and severity of 


sprang from two 
the depression in Canadian agriculture 
and the 
Deal. (b) A convietion long held by 
Canadian farmers that ‘Eastern’ cap- 
italists were exploiting the farmer. 

“(2) Corruption of the Liberal party 
(the equivalent of our Democratic 
party—Ed.) and its failure to meet pop- 
ular needs. 

“(3) A strong, democratic co-operative 
movement. The co-operative movement 
furnished a ready-made ‘mass-member- 
ship basis’ to the CCF; many of the 
capable leaders of the CCF have been 
drawn from the co-operative move- 
ment; most important, the co-ops have 
furnished a large-scale ‘laboratory’ in 
which it has enabled Saskatchewan citi- 
zens to participate in the democratic 
control of their social and economic 
affairs. 


lack of any ameliorative New 


} 


“(4) A widespread pre-di 
collective action (or at lez 
judice against it). Credit 
well as the 
early 


Ops, as 
nterprises of the 
‘unadian National Railroa 
| al systems, etc. 

5) The ‘social gospel’ 

United Church, the lai 
katchewan. Many feel 

mething to be lived anc 

m is the only valid econo! 

n of Christianity. 

“(6) Excellent leaders! 
levels. This is drawn largel 
now-deceased western 
party of the 1920’s, and fi 
operative movement. 

“(7) Lessons learned fron 
Progressive party. Accordir to M 
Coldwell, this party failed becausé 
lacked a coherent long-range philose 
phy and program. The CCF filled this 
gap with its famed Regina Man fest 

“(8) Elasticity of Canadian pal 
mentary government and a_ tradition 
favoring emergence of lo 
For example, the Social Credit Pat") 
which is dominant mainly in Albert 
and the Union Nationale whose domall 
is Quebec. 

“(9) A one-class rural society sup 
imposed on a one-crop wheat ¢ -onom 
The simplicity of the social and eco 
nomic structure simplified the proc 
of party development.” 

As they ask at the end of the ep 
of a soap opera: Will Mr. Maynes : 
his point? Be sure to tune in - 
week so as not to miss the climax ™ 
the story. 


pal ties. 


age 9 
(Ed. Note: See the article on past 
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of this issue for a report on the m4 
and the coming Canadian elections 
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(Continued from Page One) 
be tions concerning the provi- 
n ol forces 

It took the Military Staff Commiiiee 
| of more than a year to prepare its first 
ler report to the Security Council, sub- 
nc} mitted on April 30, 1947. Of the 41 
tern articles making up the report on the 
"General Principles Governing the 
Qrganizetion of the Armed Forces 
Made Available to the Security Coun- 
cil by Member Nations of the United 
Nations,”” only 25 were unanimously 
accep! Needless to say, the re- 





maining 16 articles. were the key 
nes. 
The § i Union had scored a sizable 
vefore this report was 
d extended the delibe 
Stail Committee to four- 
And when the report 
p ted to the Security Coun 
l, it ned no solutions to the 
vhich the actual creation 
»UN A ned Fores dept nded. 


THE SOVIET DELEGATION to the 








t Military Staif Conimittee, then led by 
ward Lieutenant General A. P. Vasiliev of 
nion, th Red Army, managed to delay each 
CM0» scision by referring every point unde1 
t 


ij iscussion to Moscow. This usually took 
how 





week or ten days, no 
nsignificant the point was. 


rv One Western Staff Committee mem- 


matter 











be er also observed that the strange pro- 
noe dure adopted by the Soviet delega- 
pp n gave its members a “striking in- 
as rity complex,” which made things 
_— n more complicated. Normally, the 
edaled Soviet generals and admirals 
st t themselves to informing the com- 
by ttee of their stand on the issue under 
nsideration. They hardly participate 
n discu ns until the end of the 
ms m. They aiso make a practice of 
7 tiating }ong discussions of procedure 
ttee meetings. 
= t-is interesting to note that the chief 
legate of the Soviet Union to the 
it Inited Nations has no authority over 
I ssues olving the Military § Staff 
t mittee 

tl SHORTLY AFTER the presentation 
hones {the Committee’s Report, the Security 
ounci] began discussing the 25 unani- 
usly accepted articles. It also began 
1 Sas- fguing over the remaining 16  pro- 
sals, formulated individually by each 

{the Big Five. 
The argument went on and on, and 
nally, on June 23, 1947, the Security 
t all Council directed the Military Staff 
Committee to submit a detailed esti- 





ess mate of the over-all strength of armed 
ioreés to be made available to its call. 

The estimates of four of the Big Five 
yrlier vere sent to the Security Council on 
M. J. #§ June 30. The Russians delayed, talking 
use It about the deadlock in the Security 
hiloso- uncil on the statements of principle 
ad this ‘hat had previously been submitted. 





est But by the end of July, 1947, they 
parila nally submitted their own estimate. 
ydition ‘here vy not even a remote semblance 
yar ties ‘Cooperation on the part of the Soviet 
Part) Union. The figures submitted by the 
ibert ssians could not be accepted by the 
jomait ur otl powers. 

Havir ad a month to look over the 
supe ther powers’ proposals, the Sovict 
nom} elegation for the most part merely 
d eco umitted the lowest figure for each 
process ype of litary force. In the case of 

aval vessels, they refused to recom- 

tend u OL any battles ip and alr- 
ait 








7 ‘ 
tad Szulc is a veteran newspaper- 
9 @ ™™ currently working on a book 







i about South America. In Rio de 
e “aNeiro, he was Associated Press cor- 
ons spondent, and chief correspondent 
i fer ihe French Press Agency. His 





, MHicles have appeared in “Editor and 
isher,” “Pan American Maga- 
and "Front. Page.” 
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On August 29, 1947, the Military Staff 
Committee sent all the figures to the 


security Council, and informed it that 
one of its technical sub-committees 
would t and conciliate the different 


proposal 


DEBATE IN 


ypened with the 


THE Staff C 


consideration of the 


ymmittee 


ground forces. After weeks of argu- 
ments, the Western powers finally 
eed n 15 divisien The United 
States had recommended 20, Britain 
nd China to 12, and I 1“ 16. The 
Russians, who had proposed 12, con 
uted with Mosco } ¢ eeks late 


they approved the 

But when it came to naval and air 
forces, it was a differeni story. Where 
the United States had recommended 
3,800 planes. France 1,275, and Britain 
and China (who submitted identical 
figures all the way through) 1,200, 
the Soviet Union refused to budge 
from its initial figure of 1,200. Its 
delegation once more refused to agree 
to the use of battleships and aircraft 


compromise 


carriers. According to some Western 
members of the committee, the rea- 
son behind this was that the Soviet 
Union has no modern battleships or 
carriers. 

This worl 


proposed 


stymied, the Western 
that the 
hift its discussions to the standard 
form ot agreement. At the last moment, 
the Soviet delegation balked. It asked 
that the committee instead consider the 
contributions of the Big Five and other 
nations to the armed 
Western delegates cbjected: Since there 
was no agreement on the total strength 
of the it would be diffi- 


cult contributions of dif- 


powers committer 


membe. force. 


force, they said, 
lefine the 
ferent nations to the force. 

reconsider 
Staff Com- 


refused to 
Military 


ott 
leadlocked. 


The Russians 
heir stand. The 


IS again 


THE SECURITY COUNCIL mean- 
hile had failed to act on the Com- 
mittee’s Report on “General Principles,” 
submitted in July, 1947. Highly author- 
ized UN quarters pointed out that the 
Soviet delegate to the Security Council 


Lack of UN Police Thwarts Action 


had taken considerable pains to keep 
discussion of the 
Thus the Soviet Union had deadlocked 
the questicn of the creation of th 
UN armed both the Sx 
eurity Councii and the Military Stafl 
Comunittee. 


teport off the agenda 


forces in 


Since early f 
tions have 
General Assembly of 
Meadows 


all of 1947, these ques- 
dormant. But as the 
1947 at Flushing 
approached, the Soviet Union, 


Jain 


in a letter to the Security Council, 
placed the blame for the deadlock on 


the Western powers. They were to re- 
peat this scheme a year later. 
Throughout 1948, the Military Stafl 


Committee 
] 


continued meeting under a 


wavy veil of secrecy which, inci- 


dentally, had been imposed on Russian 


t 


request. Actually, the committee made 


further attempts—entirely unsuccess- 





sreement on the siz 
international 
obstructions 


ful—to reach an a: 
and composition of the 
army. Russian 
and it became clear that a compromise 
was a myth. 
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NEW YORK, 1949 
... Has the UN a Future? 


Last July, the Military Staff Com- 
mittee submitted a highly confidential 
report to the Security Council. The re- 
port included the compromise estimate 
upon by the Western 
powers It told the Council 
that notwithstanding the continuous 
effort of the Western 
out a the Russians 
refused to any sizeable 


cessions, 


agreed 


figures 


and Chin 





work 
had 
con- 


powers to 
compromise, 


make 


IN THIS REPORT, the United States, 
China and France agreed on all the 
figures for naval vessels. Great Britain 
concurred on lgttleships, carriers and 
cruisers. _Since all the powers had 
compromised on 15 land divisions, the 
force was still the 


rea of disagreement among the 


question of the air 
malo! 


Western powers. 


Russia, of course, had disagreed all 


proposing 1,200 plan« 
U.S. 
2,800), no battleships or carriers, and 
fewer ships than any of the other pow- 
ers had recommended. 


along the line, 


compared to the estimate of 
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The Western powers followed this 
report with a Ictter to the Security 
Council. They declared that Russian 
obstruction prevented them from 


points of 
Further- 
standard 


greeing on the first three 
the Staff Committee 
more, the 
form of 

by 
the new 


agenda. 
fourth point—the 
ement—was also blocked 
the Russians. Géneral Sharapov, 
chief of the delegation, is 
known to have said in a committee 
meeting that the Soviet Union would 
Western members pro- 
ment form 


abstain if the 


eeded to discuss the a 





over his objection 


SHARAPCOV'S EFFORTS didn’t end 


there. Late in August, he blandly ac- 
cused the fou Western nations of 
h ney deadlocked the committee. 





followed 
curity Council by 
Malik, wherein 
it had blamed the 
disrupting the the 
Energy Control Commission 


Sharapov’ charg closely 
the speech in the S« 
Soviet delegate 
the Russian diplor 
West fou 
Atomic 


Jacob 


1 





work of 


MY 
V 
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4, 
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and the Conventional Armamentg 


Commission, 

Sharapov's accusations were vehe- 
mently denied by Western members in 
one of the most violent of the 
’s discussions, held last Septem« 
York. 


At this writing, the Military Staff 
Committee has practically ceased all 
activities. Meetings are still held week< 
ly, but the limited to ques< 
procedure. The nations are 
skeleton delegations. 


com- 
mittec 


ber in New 


sessions ar¢ 
tions of 
represented by 

Lacking recommendations from thd 
Military Staff Committee, the Security 
Council—deadlocked since Summer 
1947 on the issue of general principles— 
has no basis for taking the initiative 
with member states the 
for by Article 43 
The Soviet Union 
eded in depriving 


in negotiating 
agreements provided 
UN Charter. 
ntly succ 


of the 


@nas appat 


the United Nations a striking arm, 
Without an armed force, the inter= 


national organization can exist only as 
long as the Russians feel it is a good 
soap-box. 











Report from Canada: 











ANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUM- 
BIA Here n Canada’s vest 








Coalition 
» old-ling pa tie 


the fficial opposition. 
been forced on the tw 
by the CCF and they. do not dare to 
break it up although it stands on shaky 
foundations and is a living demonstra- 
tion of the CCF’s contention that there 
is no essential difference between the 
Liberals and the Torie It will be a 
hard fought battle and campaign shots 
Anti-CCF 


bogeys are in evidence, particularly the 


are already being fired 
one that a CCF government will scare 
off new capital investment in the 
province. (B.C. depends on two or 
three primary industries—logging, fish- 
ing, and mining, and is badly in need 
of some extra industries less sensitive 
to cyclical fluctuations.) To the CCF 
the results are doubly important. Not 
only must the party do better than 
before even if it does not this time 
form the government, its success or 
failure will affect the federal results 
in British Columbia and the rest of 
Canada. 





Pen Points 


The Western Powers are de- 
termined that Austria will not fall 
to the Communists in any settle- 
ment they reach with Moscow. If 
the Blue Danube should turn red, 
the world will have little occasion 
to dance for joy. 


The National Plar g Associd- 
tro? irde the creatio oTrac ait 

atchdog agency to check vaste- 

spending by the armed force 
They want te noke out those who 
t! [ cle Si } noney ) 
2) 
* * * 


Critics contend that decontrolling 
rents is self-defeating as a solution 
for the housing shortage. Removing 
ceilings is not a constructive meas- 
ure for providing roofs. 


. * i 


The radio dramatization of 


™ 
vasion from Mars, tha created a 
panic in Ecuador, proves one thing. 
People are more than satisfied with 
the old-fashioned way of fighting 
and killing. 


+ . . 


There are portents pointing to 
the resurgence of German national- 
ism, despite resounding Nazi defeat. 
To Germans it is evidently still 
“Deutschland ueber Allies.” 


. . a 


Perhaps a simple spelling lesson is 
all that England needs to keep her 
from meddling in the Arab-Israeli 
world. She should learn that the 
proper spelling is Middle, not 
Meddle, East. 





THE CCF: A SECOND PARTY? 


By A. Andras 











New Leader Correspondent in Canada 


IN THE FEDERAL FIELD some ni 
developments have been taking place 


tuation very fluid. The 


dering the 
Te party appears to be undergoing 
talization ce t ne leade 


M. J. COLDWELL 
Western Ridings 


mons than during the reign of his 
predecessor. The fact that this vigor is 
more sound than sense, more vitupera- 
tion than fact, more color than sub- 
stance, is seemingly beside the point. 
Keenly aware that they are a puny 
force outside Ontario, the Tories have 
entered into dark alliances with the 
neo-fascist Social Credit party in Al- 
berta and with ultra-reactionary, equal- 
ly near-fascist premier Duplessis of 
Quebec. These ostensibly differing 





Truman feels that action to grant 
American watchmakers relief from 
Swiss competition is in the best in- 
terests of American economy. It is 
not to be construed as moving the 
economic clock backwards. 


© ® “ 


The ouster of three Communist 
teachers from the University of 
Washington was based on the ccn- 
viction that they retard the cause 
of American freedom. Too many 
red cells are a menace to the body 
politic. 


. . * 
Russian pronouncements grinding 
out the latest peace offensive are 
encountering a wary disillusioned 


West. The Kremlin, sad experience 
has taught the world, contributes all 
the bull in the bulletin. 


* * * 


Only a few die-hard Republicans 
will accuse Truman of un-Amer- 
icanism in helping his daughter 
Margaret with her bags on a train. 
They will probably see evidence of 
subversion because of his red-cap 
activities. 

. *. > 

Despite belated grudging recogni- 
tion of Israel, Britain still seems 
to be pursuing some obstructionist 
tactics. Maybe she is trying to see 
how far she can carry her John 
Bullying. 

* * 


The reappearance of the five-cent 
cigar may herald the return to nor- 
malcy. Perhaps it means the five- 
cent nickel is on its way back. 
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oups have in common their fea 
le rerac and their hatred of 
t n tnat smacks ol ing progress 
nd ul of action ll undoubt 
t pl Drew betting heavily) ’ 
uffic it] F ntingent 


olationi 


ven while esppousing traditional T 
perial policy elsewhere H 
perate egotism wand greed for powe 
have thus accomplished so far, at 
least the curious scegenation of 


ultra-British and Orange toryism with 
narrowly nationalistic French-Canadian 
solationism. If this wins the favor of 
the Canadian electorate the Tory party 
nay once again become the darling of 
the vested interests, a role it has been 

ogressively yielding to the Liberals. 

The Liberals for their part remain 
the only political party with a national 
organization. On the other hand, they 
have been “in” for a long time—almost 
a generation. Furthermore their organ- 
ization is weak in Quebec, the keystone 
in Canada’s political structure. They 
have bungled the housing situation and 
allowed a severe bout of inflation to 
take place. The forthcoming budget 
may help to redeem them and form 
their opening election bid if tax cuts 
are generous enough and more ample 
social security provisions are promised. 

* * * 

AS CANADA'S third major party, 
the CCF enters the field with very real 
hopes of increasing its strength in the 
House of Commons. It will have in the 
forthcoming elections, not merely the 
good wishes, but the very concrete as- 
sistance of an important section of 
organized labor. The Canadian Con- 
gress of Labour (CIO counterpart) is 
setting up an elaborate PAC organiza- 
tion throughout its jurisdiction for the 
sole purpose of electing CCF candi- 
dates. This is no mere extension of the 
Gompers’ policy to elect “good” candi- 
dates. The CCL is determined to elect 
socialist governments, both federally 
and provincially. It did a very effective 
job in Ontario last year when its as- 
sistance resulted in a _ better than 
doubling of CCF representation in the 
legislature. It expects to capture most 
of the industrial ridings across the 
country this time. This will mean much 
to the CCF whose Members of Parlia- 
ment have been mainly from western 
agricultural ridings. 

The overall election strategy of the 
various parties is still in its formative 
stages. Apparently, however, the Lib- 
erals will take the middle course with 
the CCF and Tories forming the left 
and right wing alternatives (if such 
terms still have any meaning). AI- 
though it will thus be a three-way fight, 
there will be a secondary contest be- 
tween the CCF and the Tories. The 
urge is to get back to two-party gov- 
ernment and —if this is to happen — 
somebody must go into oblivion as the 
Liberal party has gone in Great Britain. 
Up to now it has appeared that the 
Tories were headed that way. They 
still may be. Certainly the CCF has no 
intention of yielding and the signs do 
not point that way. 

og x * 

ONE FACTOR which will be of some 
assistance to the CCF is that the Com- 
munists will no longer offer their 
‘support.” As elsewhere the line has 
changed. But change or no change the 
Communists are very much on the 
downgrade in Canada. They have suf- 
fered sharp reverses in the trade unions. 
And Russia’s foreign policy has not 
helped them. 
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threatened to crack down on the TL 
administration by withdrawing 
international affiliates, mainly thé rai-JJé su 
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RADE UNION EDUCATION 
might be seen in a clearer focus 
f we regard it from a dual per- 

On the one hand, it is a 
education concerned 
union consciousness, 
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Labor Strives for Digni 


By James T. Farrell 


Author, “The Road Between” 


realize this fact, we should be able to 
understand that any alert and con- 
scientious trade union educator must 
inevitably push beyond the limits of 
pure and simple trade unionism in his 
educational work. 

All of these problems can be seen 
clearly in the case of the UAW and its 
educational activities. It is commonly 
agreed that the UAW is one of the 
most militant and democratic unions 
in America. Especially since it has come 
under the leadership of Walter Reuther. 
it has stood well out in the forefront 
of progressive trade unionism in every 
area of union activity. Today, the UAW 
is one of the vanguards of democratic 
sentiment in the United States. 

The task of nourishing the progres- 

e and democratic spirit of the UAW 





nore difficult than it would in othe: 
unions UAW has about a million 
bers This membership is not 


homogeneous. Every political tendency 
left is also to be 
» membership includes 


found 





workers of many tevels of education 

the college level down to mere 
| cy. At least one Yale alumnus is 
a rank-and-filer, and many other col- 
lege graduates work in shops and be- 
long to the UAW. The union locals 
are spread out all over this nation and 


Canada. Sectional and local interests, 
rivalries and prejudices, all seethe in 
the UAW melting pot. Among UAW 
members one can find highly developed 
political and cultural consciousness and. 
| ignorance and 


also, backwardness, 


prejudice. 

THE UAW’S COMPOSITION should 
suggest how closely its educational 
problems resemble those of American 
education in general. The UAW has 

own to its present strength within the 
last fifteen years, and it has done so 
against the opposition of some of the 
most powerful industries in the world. 
It has won for its members just about 
every gain and advantage which could 
possibly have been made, considering 
resources, its internal factional prob- 
lems, and the power of the corpora- 
tions it has had to tackle. Many of its 
leaders are still in their thirties and 
early forties, but they have already 
acquired a life-time of experience in 
trade union and political activity. Simi- 
larly, many of the union rank and file 
have had relatively extensive experi- 
ence in strike struggles and in other 
union activities. 

Gradually, the UAW has moved for- 
ward into many peripheral under- 
takings. It now owns its own radio 
station in Detroit, and has another 
station in Cleveland under construc- 
tion. It publishes a monthly magazine, 
Ammunition, which is graduall? ex- 
panding the type of subject matter 
treated, and is even beginning to pub- 


its 





lish book reviews. It owns its own 
book store in Detroit, and at its edu- 
cational conference in Milwaukee last 
January the UAW book store sold about 
two thousand dollars worth of books. 
These included works by Thorstein 
Veblen, Vernon F. Parrington, Robert 
Lynd, James Joyce and Emily Dickin- 
son. The UAW has invested large sums 
in cooperatives, and has begun to build 
its own cooperatives. It is now a major 
force in the Democratic Party in Michi- 
gan. It operates a motion picture di- 
vision within its Educational Depart- 
ment. In general, it has begun to in- 
tegrate itself into the community, and 
is becoming a social, political and cul- 
tural force in the nation. 
& * a 

THE UAW CONSTITUTION makes 

it mandatory for ail locals to have an 


educational committee — education has 
become almost a sacred cow in the 
union. The Education Department, un- 
der the direction of Victor G. Reuther. 
spends a minimum of $600,000 a year. 
This department, whose work was 
messed up by Stalinist interference 
prior to Victor Reuther’s administra- 
tion of it, pours out to the locals a 
continuous stream of pamphlets, leaflets, 


JAMES T. FARRELL 
A Dual Perspective 
articles, brochures, posters, recorded 
speeches and broadcasts. It entertains 
and initiates projects in dizzy succes- 
sion—more, in fact, than can be car- 
ried out. What it sends the locals re- 
lates largely to the problems which 
come up in the day-to-day life of the 
union: “tool” material on matters like 
grievance procedures; outlines of the 
duties of stewards and local union 
presidents; outlines and charts on par- 
liamentary procedure; basic economic 
analyses presented in terms of the 





position of the union and of the ideas 
and program of UAW President Walter 
Reuther. This material is designed to 
equip the functionaries—and the rank 
and file—with the knowledge they need 
in order to defend the material in- 
terests of the union. It is practical in 
character; but this practical effort can 
stimulate a growing ambition to learn 
and to understand issues not of direct 
union concern. This, at any rate, is the 
goal which many UAW leaders are 
striving toward. 

Most press accounts of the Milwaukee 
educational conference emphasize its 
political aspects, for journalists went 
there seeking clues which would reveal 
future UAW policies. This is under- 
standable, but one-sided. Basically, the 
conference dramatized only the union’s 
educational program. There were panel 


iscussions on twenty subjects, no less. 


¢ 
The tone of these discussions was seri- 
ous. Delegates came determined to 
learn and to back to their locals 
information of value to their educa- 
tional work. 

Not least. the ex 


relationship betwee 





stressed the 
1 knowledge and 
igh the aiscussions 
were geared to the practical problems 
of the union, lessons in democratic and 
collective thinking for social ends were 
instilled in many delegates. This sort 
of training promises to create not only 
trade unions of greater competence, but 
also citizens who can play a fuller part 
in the general struggle to preserve and 
expand freedom, and to raise the ma- 
terial level of the people. 


nterence 








power, and altho 


The battle for the mind of America, 
and of the world, goes on. Programs 
like that of the UAW constitute part 
of the training for this battle. If and 
as this educational activity is broadened 
and enlarged, it can produce a lasting 
and progressive effect on the entire life 
of America. 
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Haiti Needs ‘Bold New Program 


By Robert J. Alexander 


New Leader Roving Correspondent 
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in Atlanta 
You'll have to peek under his sheet. 
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A canny Klan wizard, as lithe as a 
lizard, 
As quick, let us say, as a wink? 
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gram of development. For instance 
has cooperated with the Stanc 1F 
Co. in establishing banana cultiyat 
valley which had } 
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Haitian government, the U.N. Econo: 
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and Social Council sent a twelve-m; 
Technical Assistance Mission to Hajj 
to study the possibilities f 
tural and industrial development. Th 
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"Russians Back Kravchenko 
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ne By Raymond Knell 
F ‘ 
me. (Victor Kravchenko has won his libel 
Ye suit against the Communist defamers of 
a his book, / Chose Freedom. This is a 
a first-hand account of the trial.—Ed. 
non \ it 
H ARIS—For some months Victor 
Kravechenko and his book, I Chose 
7 Freedom, have been the center of 
sensational trial here, involving the 
the Soviet regime. 
It all started when a pro-Soviet peri- 
ald of odical, Lettres Francaises, published an 
A ticle vilifying Kravchenko and brand- 
n ig his book as a wholesale lie, fabri- 
cated on orders from the American 
2 secret police.”” The article was signed 
: th the pen-name of an allegedly 
American writer. Kravchenko filed a 
f t libel suit against the author, but the 
jitor ref d to disclose his identity. 
Instead, the editor himself appeared at 
trial defendant, flanked by sev- 
pro-Soviet attorneys. 
trial has occupied the attention 
many reporters, foreign diplomats, 
yminent French leaders, and of course 
P public. To decide whether 
henko’s statements in his book 
ere true or false, the court has had 
to examine eye witnesses of conditions 
nthe USSR. Thus a picture of Soviet 
life has been unfolding at this unusual 
legal performance, and in a sense the 
U.S.S.R. itself has been on trial. 
we 2 2 THE COURT CHOSE KRAVCHENKO 
AS IF TO EMPHASIZE THIS FACT, 
the Soviet Government has spared remark: “If Kravchenko has told the vears of collectivization she and he 
neither effort nor money to try to truth, then I have lied.” little child were dispossessed of their 
refute the charges levelled against it. A Kravehenko displayed considerable home, and that the infant died of ex- 
galaxy of witnesses from the U.S.S.R., courage in exposing himself to Soviet posure, Another was thrown into a 
for whom the ban on trips abroad was vengeance, which more than once has 24-man prison cell which contained 136 
lifted, appeared in Paris to testify for destroyel lesser foes abroad. He played inmates. He saw women beaten up, 
the defense. They were supported by a leading role in the proceedings, and special cells for children, prisoners 
an national array of  fellow- often passionately assailed defense taken to execution. Urged to sign a 
velers, among them French crypto- witnesses, revealing their deliberate false confession that he was to Trots- 
ts. who have visited the falsehoods. Sometimes he jumped from kvite. he refused, was tied to a stool 
Soviet Union but never observed there his¢ seat, and a hurricane of Russian and kept the: i six days and night 
a police state: the British invectiv: which flabbergasted inter- without food or drink. On the seventh 
Sovie t v4 1 et ve unable to translat uld day he agreed to sign the confession 
$ Wok. intvieeed’ 1 eep 1 courtroot But in cal vd \ entenced t ears at 
t tn ome! he hown himself to be ores abor. “This was also a Soviet 
hi QGUICK- t 1 debater. l on, but a ¢ ent one.” During the 
ne he w deported by the German 
KRAVCHENKO’S WITNESSES t ( he Reicl 
l Ww y eontra- R ho ft the U.S.S.R Ay an stated that he had 
lefer version con- ome yeai yand are still vegetatiz visited a collectivized farm, in which 
ev erning t An can f t police.” n DP cam} Having learned through 30 percent of the farmers had died 
wou Othe badly-rehearsed defense wit- the pre f the forthcoming trial, 5,000 from hunger. Afterward, Stalin’s statu 
thing hesses asserted that the book was actu- of them offered to testify that the pic was erected in the village. The editoi 
; y written by Russian Mensheviks. ture of Soviet life drawn in I Chose of his paper sometimes sent him to 
The Red Dean of Canterbury extended Freedom is correct. Some had known factories to obtain the names of two 
. his blessing to the defendant, cited his Kravchenko in the U.S.S.R. and had or three workers which he would sign 
own books praising the Soviet regime, worked with him. to articles praising the happy Soviet 
and at one point made this pertinent One of the DP’s testified that in the life. 
New Leader readers are cordially invited to 
A Luncheon in henor of 
a 
in recognition of 20 years activity as executive officer, ILGWU 
Hotel Commodore, New York Saturday, April 23, 12:30 
Speakers: MELVYN DOUGLAS; GORDON CL“4P?P, Chairman cf Board, TVA; PREMIER T. C. 
DOUGLAS of Saskatchewan; DAVID DUBINSKY, Presicent, ILGWU; FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 
Morning Round Table Afternoon Round Table 
10 A. M.-12:15 P. M. 3:15 P. M.-5:36 P. M. 
Practical Means for Making Planning Democratic” “Democratic Labor-Munugement Relations” 
Pa pants: Charles Abrams, Guy Greer, George Part mints: William H. Davis, Murray Baron, Isidore 
Sterling Spero, Norman Thomas, and luncheon spe Dollinger, Paul Hays, Aaron Levenstein, Max Delson, 
Carl Rachlin, Stephen Vladeck. 
Tribute Send Reservations at once to: 
; 4 DR. HARRY W. LAIDLER League for Industrial Democracy 
yar 112 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
EADER Luncheon and Round Tables, $6.00; Luncheon only, $5.00; Round tables, 50 cents each; After-luncheon speeches, $1.00. 
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These facts contained nothing that 
had not been known before, but told 
by the victims themselves, naming 
names, dates and places, they produced 
a marked impression upon the public 
and the court. The defense tried to 
weaken this impression by implying 
that Russian DP’s were all traitors, 
fascists and collaborators who feared 
to return home. In one of his strongest 
ebuttals Kravchenko reminded the 


court that Hitler’s allies of 1939 shoul 

be e ‘areful in branding other 
eop G } 1] te 

SEVERAL DOZEN PRO-SOVIET 

i I t lo al ve In 

ro! the U.S.S.R among them 

n army eneral a member of the 

Supreme Soviet, and Kravchenko’s for- 


ner wife, Zinaida Gorlova. But only 
a few appeared. 

All of these witnesses made sub- 
stantially the same statements, namely, 
that Kravchenko was a disreputable 
character, a minor Soviet official, and 
an embezzler of state funds. They de- 
nied the existence of concentration 
camps in the U.S.S.R. and had never 
heard of executions or purges. Hard< 
pressed by the defense to present offi- 
cial documentation, most of them fell 
into utter confusion. 

Zinaida Gorlova declared that Krav« 
chenko had beaten her, and had gen- 
erally behaved like a tramp. Ques- 
tioned about her father, she declared 
that he wus dead. But witnesses who 
had known the Kravchenkos in Russia 
stated that her father was in a con 
centration camp in Siberia. 

Lest there be any doubt that the 
Soviet Government was an_ active 
participant in the trial, defense coun- 
el displayed documents about Krav- 
chenko’s military service, party activity, 
etc., which could not have been ob- 
tained anywhere except from Moscow. 

That the verdict of the court will be 
in favor of Kravchenko seems a fore- 
gone conclusion. But more important 
than the legal outcome is the fact that 
the mighty Soviet Government was 
exposed by a handful of its own former 
subjects. Who should know better thant 
they how happy and free life is in the 
“Socialist fatherland’? : 
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O ONE LIKES to pay taxes. 

But only the corporations 

and higher brackets can mo- 
bilize a battery of expert opinion 
to present their case to Congress. 
The mass of taxpayers go alto- 
gether perhaps 
when organized labor speaks for 
them. 


unheard, except 


The ordinary American citizen who 

taxes ranging $100 to $1,000 
2 year cannot appear pel 
sonally on h Certainly he 
cannot employ . accountant 
lawye! » make h plea to C 
ressional com! ( That 
legislatot 
the dange 
the wealth 
them tend 

It is not too surpri 
President Truman | or $4 | 
lion of additional rever has been 
largely ignored. This, despite the fact 
that the President clearly showed that 
increased expenditures for foreign aid, 
national defense, and social security 
would produce a deficit without more 
taxes 

Opponents of the President in the 
higher brackets and among corporation 
executives can vividly describe what 
is wrong with the exce profits tax 
and the corporate tax. They can wax 
eloquent about the purported effects of 
income taxes on the incentives of the 
wealthy gut they remain discreetly 
silent about the deficit 

In effect, they 
the taxes, o1 


do not care who pays 
whether they are paid at 
all, so long as they can keep thei 
winnings from the present inflationary 


boom 


INADEQUATE TAXATION h: 
ready inflicted an ontinuings 
nflict an unf len on the mill 
whose live ppled by 


shrinkage of the ving life nsu 


ince, pensior ana nnultie 

Had anyone proposed before the 
war to deprive these groups arbitrar- 
ily of 40 percent of their wealth, 

@ great outcry would have been 

raised against such robbery as “com- 

munism.” But we have done just that 
by the legitimate means of inflation. 

And few think it unjust. 

The plight in which the country now 
finds itself nmediately attributable 
to action by the 80th Congr That ill 
starred group passe he Knutsor 


eduction bill 








No One Likes Taxes 


Deficit?| 


By Walter A. Morton 


Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 





INCOME 


PERSONAL 
TAXES 19.8 


CORPORATION 
TAXES 12.3 


EXCISE TAXES 
7.9 


OTHERS 1.0 
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THE U.S. BUDGET FOR 1950 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


THE DEFICIT 
0.87 


ADDITIONAL REVENUE from 
porations can be obtained by raisin 
the corporate income tax rate (of y 
percent) or else by keping that preseq 
rate on normal profits and levying 
OUTGO excess profits. 

If the normal tax is rai 
percent, the increased 


NATIONAL 


DEFENS- earnings be large or s! 
14.3 r excessive. An exc 


would be 


paid by all corporations \ 


paid only by 
1 excess of the normal an 
NTERNATIONAL 
6.7 


In theory an excess 


ot diminish incentiv 
takes that part 


nee led LO 


those 


TEREST ON DEBT 


Many now contend that profits ar 
not excessive because they are sii] 
inadequate to attract equity capital, 
It is obvious, however, that interna 
sources of financing have been gre: 
enough to provide an enormous vd- 
ry ume of capital investment which ha 
c 
t 


OCIAL WELFARE 
9 


3 
RESOURCES 


contributed to the price inflation of 
the past three years. Further inves. 
ment would simply mean greater 
inflation. 


OTHERS 5.64 
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After full employment is reachei 








The Knutson bill diminished reve- 
nues by reducing rates and by uni- 
versalizing the community property de- 
vices by which husband and wife split 
the husband’s income for tax purposes. 
A husband with an income of $35,000 
now will.report it as $17,500 each for 
himself and wife, thus escaping higher 
bracket rates. 

Under this provision, the biggest 
avings go to those making between 
$10,000 and $50,000 a year. Those fam 
lies having net incomes (after deduc 

) of $3000 save nothing. Savings 

i $5000 income ount to 3.5 per- 

; for $10,000, 14.9 percent; $25,000, 
percent; $50000, 24.8 


$100,000. 20.0 percent 


percent; 


MANY DIFFICULTIES inherent 
raising money by the corporate 
ould be avoided, if changes were ma 
in the personal income tax to replace 
evenues lost by tax reductions in the 
‘her bracket 
“ongress should either adjust income 
rates, or else compel mandatory 

returns for all taxpayers. The 

proposed in 1941, passed in 

House, but rejected by the Senate 
under pressure from women’s 01 

itions and churche: . 
Increases in personal income tax 
rates’are much more odious to higher 
bracket taxpayers than increases in 
the corporate rate. They feel that a 
hike in personal rates would be more 
sticky than an increase in corporate 
taxes which can later be repeated 
(on the grounds that it hampers in- 
dustrial progress). 

It 3 


iual 


not appex 


ANTICIPATING t 


+ * + T 
Ot tne J 


nly against tl 
excess profits tax. 
The very suggestion of this measure 
has already called forth cries of “‘puni- 
tive taxation,” implying that the mo- 


additional monetary investment ha 
only one effect: it drives prices higher 
It cannot produce more real capital is 
such a period unless consumption s 
reduced. But if consumption is alread 
falling, plant expansion will slow 
of its own accord and the basic probl 
will be to maintain optimum rela 
between consumption and invest 
without inflation. 


tives underlying it are not legitimate 
fiscal considerations, but a desire to 
hamper or injure American business. 
These taxes are, nevertheless, proposed 
solely on the principle that those who 
have profited most ought to make the 
greatest contribution to reduce the 
prospective national deficit. 

Corporate profits in 1948 are estimat- 
ed at about $34 billion before ¢axes ; . ' 

and about $22 billion after corporate RECENTLY SOME PROPONENTS 
taxes. These profits are the highest Filial ; ene ae 
in our history. Corporate profits f excess profits taxes have been ¥ 
ever since 1941 have been higher 
than in any previous series of years. 

From 1936 to 1945 profits were good, 


ng toward a corporate tax graduated 
of income. Such a 

ithout regard to the capité 

fluctuating around 10 percent on net the corporation, would 

orth of leading manufacturing corpo- n size, not on excess 

tions. In 1946 they began to rise in 


nost lines except iron and steel, elec- proht and a 


orporation m 


trical equipment, machinery, autos and 
parts, where they were very small, seen that the 
bringing the average down to 12.5 per- about 19 percent on 

cent. In 1947 they rose to 17.1 percent. fter present taxes. Ons 
For the first nine months of last yeai nly the excess would | 
computations of the National City normal rate on all profits 


Bank show the following profit rates: ent of invested capital, 





~NET INCOME OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR THE FIRST 
NINE MONTHS OF 1948 


NO. OF FIRMS INDUSTRIAL GROUPS °. ANNUAL RETURN 
24 Food Products 16.8 
27 Textiles and apparel 
16 Pulp and paper products 
38 Chemicals, drugs, etc. 

16 Petroleum products 
15 Cement, glass, and stone 
30 Iron and steel 
14 Electrical equipment and radio 
28 Machinery 
8 Office equipment 
12 Autos and trucks 
20 Automobile parts 
64 Other metal products 
31 Miscellaneous Mfg. 


343 Total manufacturing 


26 Mining and quarrying 
17 Trade (retail and wholesale) 
14 Service industries 


400 Total 
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HE NEW YORK HERALD TRIB- 
UNE, in publishing six articles by 
Anna Louise Strong on her ex- 
vriences in a Soviet jail, has rendered 
4 outstanding. public service. 

Miss Strong’s articles do not reveal 
av new facts. She was arrested with- 
at warrant, held incommunicado, con- 
" nted with no concrete charges, af- 
‘ded no possibility to defend herself, 
endemned without trial, deported and 
Jandered as a spy. But such happen- 
J gre common in the Soviet paradise. 





Neither is it news that Miss Strong 
vg innocent, that she still thinks her 
fortune was due to a mistake of 
«me subordinate official, that she is 
i] proud to belong to Mr. Wallace’s 
gressive party, and that she wanted 
sive part of the money she got from 
ie Herald Tribune to the defense of 
‘ye eleven Communist leaders now on 
She had worked for the Commu- 
ts for twenty-eight years, and one 
ck, however great, is insufficient to 
estroy lifelong servility. 





The articles don’t disclose any of the 
wrrors of Stalin’s concentration camps 
—-Miss Strong did not get so far. But 





they reveal a spectacle almost as hor- 
ble and abject: the lowest depths of 
2faithful fellow-traveler’s mind. 

AT THE POINT OF HER ARREST, 
Anna Strong was seemingly persona 
gata. She had just been invited by 
high-standing Communists to China; 
he had had tea with the ambassadoi 
{the North Korean puppet govern- 


(Peter Meyer has written for Politics 
ad Modern Review.) 


ment; at a reception, Mme. Molotov had 
showed her special favor by taking her, 
arm in arm, right into the inner room 
with the high ambassadors—a reminis- 
cence which continues to send shivers 
of delight down Miss Strong’s Stalinist 
marrow. 

Then, suddenly Lubianka! 
Initially paralyzed with astonishment, 
when she recognized her whereabouts 
she was seized by endless horror. This 
horror leaps out from every line of her 
articles, from all her words, thoughts 
and dreams indeed, Anna Strong 
seems to be suffering from its effects 
even yet. 

One should not laugh. Lubianka is 
no joke. If there is any place in the 
world where even a strong man can 
be stricken with terror, it is there. 
True, nothing happened to Anna Strong 

she had a quiet cell, a decent bed. 


an appropriate diet, medical care and 

no beatings. An American citizen, 
and a noted journalist, she could not 
disappear without public 
attention: she remained in Lubianka 
Nevertheless, 
he experience drove her almost crazy 
with terror. 


attracting 


prison only five days. 
t 


« . « 


AND NOW, A QUESTION TO MISS 
STRONG: 

How did you know, Miss Strong, that 
anything disastrous could happen to a 
completely innocent person in_ the 
hands of those pristine guardians of 
the Revolution, the NKVD? If you did 
not know that innocent people may be 
killed, jailed without trial, put to con- 
centration camp, or tortured, what did 
you fear? If you did know about such 


By Peter 


Why Did Anna Strong Weaken? 








Meyer 


things why did you conceal them be- 
fore the world, and before the progres- 
sive American people you purport to 
serve so faithfully? 

Anna Strong would never give 
straight answers to these questions if 
asked directly. But the answers are to 
be found, perhaps unbeknownst to her, 
in her confessional articles. 

When the Lubianka door closed be- 
hind the car which brought her in, 
Anna Strong gasped: “How shall I ever 
get out of here?” 

When the doctor gave Anna Strong 

routine examination, our heroine 
wondered, in panic, if she (the doctor) 
was deciding how much I cculd stand.” 
Stand what? Torture? May we deduce 
that she has known all along that in- 

cents are tortured by the NKVD, 
nd that she has spent a lifetime cover- 

g up just such truths? Note carefully 

1e foilowing: 

“My tension relaxed,” she writes, 
“they‘re not going to be brutes, not 
yet, anyway, I thought.” 

And this: 

“From the first arrest to the end 
nobody laid hands on me. They 
pointed and I went. I began to think 
I must be a docile prisoner. Nobody 
ever called me docile before. I was 
scared siiff and dazed.” 

The second day, a jailer came and 
nquired about Miss Strong’s health. 

Nice gesture, wasn’t it? But note Miss 
Strong’s reaction: 

“My health? For hard labor in the 
woods or for what?” 

Anna Strong, a woman of sixty-three 
and not in the best of health, thinks 
she may be sent to work in the woods! 


Can it be that she has always known 
that women, old and sick people, in- 
nocent of whatever category, are sent 
to the taiga to work themselves to 
death? 


* k ok 


APPARENTLY, SHE KNEW. But 
she did not mind as long as it happened 
to others, thousands and hundred thou- 
sands of them. She knew, yet she did 
not find it necessary to protest or to 
inform her beloved American progres- 
sives about such trifles. She became 
terror-stricken only when it happened 
to her. Even so, she still defends the 
Soviet What an example’ of 
Stalinist morality! 


regime. 


What Anna Strong does not grasp, 
is that she will fail to convince her 
former co-believers that she was not 
a spy, because her damnation has be- 
come an article of faith like everything 
which derives from Moscow. Even if 
he defends Stalin, her former com- 
ades will charge her with writing for 
‘Wall Street newspapers.” She is 
toomed to travel down the road re- 
If the ordeal 
lasts long enough, she may even find 
her way back to decent standards — 
one never knows. 


served for all “renegades.” 


In the ballroom of the Waldorf — to 
which Anna Strong faithfully went, 
incidentally—one did not hear the cries 
from the taiga and from the cellars of 
the Lubianka. But it should be the task 
of all honest liberals to make them 
heard everywhere. The Waldorf col- 
leagues of Miss Strong should not be 
allowed to evade the question which 
Anna Strong has all these vears: “Am I 
my brothers’ keeper or not?” 
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This would be a graduated progressive 

cess profits tax. 

An alternative method is to use the 
average profits of a series of years, say 
14] to 1948, as a base period and to tax 
excess of this amount at a pro- 





Another is to use the war time base 
han allowance for higher capital 
then. The latt 
¢thod is found in the Dingell bill. 


Ps 


stment since 


H.R. 7109, introduced by Rep. Dingell 
1 August 4, 1948, and reintroduced in 
tus Congress, provides for an excess 
X credit of 140 percent of the war 
me base, to be taxed at the normal 
Excess profits will be taxed at 
luated rates, from 50 to 80 percent 
famounts in excess of 140 percent. 
Under this proposal only corpo- 
ons whose profits have increased 
ethan 40 percent would pay excess 


Ponts taxe 


Moody’s Investors Service 


smade a survey, December 20th, 

“30, to show the probable effect of the 

“ngell bill on the estimated 1948 earn- 
t about 300 corporations. 





*ceptionally high rates of profits 
"ould be hardest hit by the tax, 
*hereas a great many others would 
‘ome off unscathed. Public utility pro- 
us have not risen because costs have 
‘creased and rates have been re- 
ilated; the survey shows that prac- 


‘ally no public utility would pay 
“excess profits tax. Only a few rail- 
ads would pay anything at all. 
“Mong steel companies, the United 
‘lates Steel] Corporation would hard- 
? be affected, 


the earnings after the tax 












ent dividend rates shows, 
ver, that only about 1 percent of 
npanies would fail to cover their 
ends. This is, however, to be ex- 


#led since dividends have been kept 
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which have been making _ 


far behind current earnings. The oppo- 
sition to the tax naturally comes from 
those companies making large profits 
out of present scarcities. 
3 € 
A STRAIGHT INCREASE in the cor- 
porate tax rate would diminish all net 
corporate profits, including those of 
railroads and utilities. Since 
permitted to earn 6 percent 


vublic 
these are 
on their invested capital, after all taxes, 
a higher corporate rate would accord- 
ingly compel the regulatory commis- 


sions to increase rates on gas, elec- 


tricity, and railroad freight and pas- 
senger service in addition to the in- 
creases already granted and applied for. 
Such an increase would thus be trans- 
lated into a tax upon the consumer 
purchasing goods and services subject 
to regulation. It would result in a 
further 
excess profits tax would not have this 
effect. 


A graduated excess profits tax such 


inflation of prices, whereas an 


as proposed by Representative Dingell 
s also very much to be preferred to 
any excess profits tax which steps up 
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CORPORATION AND PERSONAL TAXES © 


PERCENT OF FEDERAL BUDGET RECEIPTS 
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the rate to 90 percent on all of the ex- 
cess, because the latter leads to waste- 
ful corporate expense. 


Companies who would be hit by 
this tax claim ihey need excess pro- 
fits to finance expansion and to pay 
off debt. That is true but they have 
had a goodly share of them now for 
several years. Taxes are not levied to 
deprive them of what they need but 
to provide the nation with what it 
needs. Many citizens in the fixed in- 
come groups, widows and orphans, 
aged and retired persons have had no 
excess income. They have kept their 
normal incomes whose purchasing 
power has been diminished by the 
very inflation which created these 
excess profits. No one seems to worry 
how those can buy their food and 
clothing, much less to pay off the 
mortgages on their homes. If the 
“need” for income is to be the 
criterion then why should we be so 
concerned about the needs of cor- 
porations who have prospered more 
than abundantly? Millions of others 
can make a better case. 


Corporate interests have also made 
the argument that they have grown 
since 1929 and still are making only a 
little more than double the profits of 
that year. What must not be forgotten 
is that in 1929, government expendi- 
tures were only about $4 billion where- 

they are now $43 billion. Someone 

lust accept a cut in his income to make 


up the difference. 


; not a puni- 
< levied because profits are “too 


but rathe a 


he excess profits tax 





f 


+ means Ol 


paying 
government, re- 
ucing inflationary forces, and making 
he distribution of income more equi- 
table.Whatever 
ured up, it can under no circumstances 
o even a smal! portion of the harm 
to the properous corporations that price 
inflation has inflicted upon more help- 
less members of the community. 


eded expenses ol 


dangers can be con- 
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elections with great m vin Many 
political lead ind journalist were 
convinced, on the basi of variou 
“prognost that the Communist 
would win a big victory. This seemed 


to be indicated by the following, rathe: 


important consideration 


1. THE COMMUNISTS CONTROL 
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that such demagoguery 
might produce its intended effect upon 
under- 
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tanding of smaller and local problems, This is almost a law: | le ine - 
but whose insight into world problems like birds, lose many of the Pea : ; 
not as keen feathers. Taking this t account sul 
2. Communist propaganda, it was well as the series « ficult 
thought, would easily confuse those countered by the S Dart lian 
vith a narrow political perspective be- ecent years (its extit povert 
eause it hyppocritically based itself on so on), the Socialist lay 
tl! neere desire for peace of the expected to sustain 
French masses. During the cantonal otes. But nothing _ 
elections, the Communists made thou pened. In npa tk Al 
ands of speeches extolling the bless é 
ig of peace and denouncing the ect 
diousness of war. This “integral paci- : 
fism” is needed by the Thorez and his 
nd to defeat the Atlantic Pact, and 
to depict Stalin’s Ru i nd, ns 
eet Cinderella about to be raped by ch 
perialist wolv (the United State e th 
England, France, et al). Thorez ng ce 
this line to obtain millions of signature i 
for his letter to President Truman, in L. tin 
hich he declares: “We deny our go . 
nment right to en the Atlantic , 
Pact.” . 
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DEFEAT OF THE PACT was the 


chief Communist objective in the 
cantonal elections. This would have 
meant a vindication of the Soviet ag- 


gressor and a denial of Europe’s right 
to resist it. Fortunately, the 
howed that the people of France are 
politically more astute and intelligent 
than was supposed by the pessimists, 


voting 


including this writer. Cunning, un- 
bridled Communist demagoguery has 
failed to corrupt them. No matter how 
loudly the Communists shout about 
their “victories” in the cantonal elec- 
tions, the figures show that, compared 
th the legislative elections of 1946, 
he 1 ned a lo of 526,000 votes. 
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By Vincenzo Vacirca 
New Leader Correspondent in Italy 


be added the time wasted by inter- 


ruptions, arguments and fist fights pur- 
and 


posely provoked to consume time 


patience. 
minister and 


The deputies of the 


majority lost time, but not their pa- 
tience, stoically to sitting it out to the 
final vote. 


Thus the battle for Moscow was a 


erable failure, not only in terms 
of the out (which was foreseen), 
but also of tt moral and political 
effect which t Communists’ undig- 
nified behavior has had on the vasi 
mayjorit of Italii 

Up to now the Italian people had 


spoken of the Atlantic Pact as of some- 


thing vague, almost unreal—of intere 
to the major powers which still have 
a war potential, but only indirectly 


affecting an Italy which has been dis- 


armed by the peace treaty, and which 
is so ruined and impoverished that it 
cannot contribute actively to the con- 


Unemployment in California 


flict between the Eastern and Western 
blocs. 


THE 
nists 
those 
Pact, became a 
powerful and immediate reality. Com- 
that if Moscow 
ammunition against 
mobilized its 


AGITATION of the 
the attention 
were indifferent to 
overnight it 


Commu- 
even of 
the 


aroused 
W ho 
and 


easoned 


mon people 
had hurled all its 
the Pact, and had 
aggressive fifth 
defeat it, then the 


most 
column elemenis to 
Pact was important. 
The Italian Communists have achieved 
Italy—all that they up- 
instinctively opposed, and all 
oppose is immediately ap- 
The lire which 
for propaganda only suc- 
the general 


one thing in 
hold i: 
that they 
preciatcd. millions of 
they spend 
ceed in hos- 
tility. 

This last 
attack has engendered general disgus‘ 
the dishonest and brutal manne 
in which it been conducted, for 


increasing 
Communist parliamentary 
for 


has 


By Cy Record 


New Leader Correspondent in California 


N MARCH 16 more than 200 
mer CIO 
staged a “hunger parade” be- 

fore the San Francisco City Hall. 
Tl i as the first such demonstra- 


nis 
in more than twelve years; it 


ibers. of unions 





tion 


is likelv to be quickly followed by 
similar protests throughout Cali- 
fornia as unemployment mounts 
Whil , nalysts speak caut 
lv of bnormal seasonal lav 

ol na ¢ thy downward re- 
i justme ot the labor force, 
th mber of idl ers in 





1 ee ve 
an aiarming¢g rate. 


Total unemployment in October of 





1948 220,000 or about five pe 
cent of the total labor force. By De- 
cember it had increased to 325,000. In 
Februa of 1849 483,000 worker in 
Califorr { ‘mploye 1. The figure 
n esti i to bes n exce ol 
00,000. TI ur that one out of 
ever. even or eight workers is un 
ible to fir . Although California 
} onl ib ven percent of the 
national popul: yn, it | about fifteen 





urently unemployed 


percent of the « 


unemplcyment can_ be 


explained in t j of easonal force 
Jol I riculture, transportation, food 
proce ng certain related indu 
tri ll of ving the 1 er an 
fall. But su ( nal b openh 
li e oni tial ) tempora 
lution to bl Non-seasonal 
irb en hav 
l of product rt 
¢ ] t the bac 
t ind that 
t t 1 ) nt ol A 
; 4 


( ppea stead i 

Y of t multaneously, job 

r nt i t n¢ I i 

8) off } 1 is thirty o 

fort erce! n ti n more n some 

or tir I { have tightened 

mb specific or There are practically 

no job openings for inexperienced, un- 

killed or semi-skilled workers. Only 

few demanded for highly 
illed job 


been particularly hard 
nt layoffs. Discrimination 


Negroes have 
hit by the rece 
in employment 


wide-spread and 


pproximately ninety percent of job 
orde placed with employment agen 
Cit specity that Negroes and othe: 
ial minorities are not wanted. It i 
estimated that one out of every three 
Nx es in the labor force is unable to 
find work a comp ed to one in eve 
t n hite orke 
Ne e further handicapped by 
! experience. It the 
ol t t ( vot d loy 1] 
nial of | wey Cant 
obt yor t} y lack kill 
TI employment problem confrontin 
VELYOE n tt large cities—Oakland, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles will be 
come little short of desperate if the 


present trend continut 


AMONG GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
in California, the tendency is to wait 
and hope that “normal adjustments” will 


result in re-absorption of substantial 
numbers of the currently unemployed 
TI is not likely to happen. Relief 
n throughout the — stat are 
pea ith applications for emer- 
gen ! el il offices of the State 
Employment Service are daily filled 
t} ) nsurance claimants. A few 
tempt rk-relief projects have 
been organized in t} San Joaquin 
Valley Ali uch resource are only 
limited {i partial solutions to 
the fur ntal problem of too man 
peo} nd too few job 
| full t of the Jay-offs dur- 
+ { th ] n + et 
been { \} t two-thire f the 1 
( yl } CON j 
nst 8) and weekly benefit 
che ll enable tl to et b 
( Veecr SaVINgE n tt! 
f cash or war bonds will als¢ 
be used. But hen these sources hay 
en d ned, the only alternative f 
r we ll be tl indigent 
elief roll 
fany of the « ently unemployec 
grated to California during the w 
! od when jobs were plentiful. Some 
have recently moved back where the, 
came from. But the number is insig- 
nificant, and there has been a continu- 


ous net gain in population throughout 
the entire Unlike 
aisins or oranges, the unemployed are 
not for export. The problem for Cali- 
fornia is what to do about them, and 
California doesn’t have the answer. 


post-war period. 





Communists 


the 


the 
speakers, for the malicious anti-Amer- 


impudent lies uttered by 
ican 


was 


has unveiled. It 
Togliatti and his 
concerned either 
the welfare of 
simply acting as the 


which it 
that 
were 


spirit 
evident 
followers 
about 


Italy. 


not 
about 


They were 


peace or 


bar- 
‘ruel, and destruc- 
calls to the 


agents of Russian imperialism—a 
barian, totalitarian, ¢ 
tive imperialism, which re 


history student the Mongolian inva- 
sions of Genghis Khan and Tamer- 
Jane, who advanced from the Gobi 
Desert to the conquest of Asia and 


into Europe, leaving in 
and destruction, 


then pushed 
their wake massacres 


It is a psychological riddle how men 


—Frenchmen and Italians—born and 
bred in the climate of Western civili- 
zation, can deny their heritage and 
plunge themselves with sadistic and 


nihilistic voluptuousness into the dark- 
and this East; 
kneel in devotion before 


ness savagery of can 
abject the 
monstrous idols who try to dominate 
the world from the turreted Kremlin, 


WHATEVER THE KEY to 
riddle, it is certain that the 
not intend to be 
for 


this 
Italian 
people do passive 
subjects the the 
Eastern potentates and the agents they 
send to undermine the 
West. 
The 
to be a 


experiments of 
peoples of the 


Atlantic Pact, 
bulwark of 


therefore, seems 


democracy, erected 
by all peoples who do not wish to 


perish, a defense against the possi- 


bility of attack by the regenerated 

Mongolian hordes. Togliatti can well 
ream that it a “pact of w: and 
ression All here believe 1 l 
pact of p n é ( 

It d not er what v and 
phrases constitute th Pact, noi iat 
terms are stipulated, nor what type of 
intervention is provided. What counts 


but the spirit, the 
the faith which stand behind 


is not the words 
will, 
them 

In Europe all feel that rich, pros- 
perous, powerful America, which is 
tradition, which 
initiator of this Pact and 


deeply democratic by 


has been the 








which remi its center of gravity, 
Ca) t want u ae trust has driven 
the free peop th peoples who 
eally want peace, the peoples who 
have been ruined and are still bleed- 
ing from the last war, to seek pro- 
tection under the wings of the Amer- 
ican eagle. The Russian bear will cease 
to frighten only when the eake 
nations are united in solid pact which 


will make them 


collectively 
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a new shape and 


itself a new pe 


WHICH 
Bowen Now 
cannot be 
with 


it ( 


wood; she 
lent a writer of 
an observer of 
easily. However 
of sensibility” 
her. For in 
feeling I h 
isolating 


ave 


HE 


Poet 


I 


BRINGS US 


lear that I 


novelists like 


, the «¢ 


we 


is 


ana nan 


quality; and this is 


feeling to have 


with a novelist of 


when 


to 
lich 
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little 


her presence the 


the 





net 
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A Test of the Art-Novel 


Reviewed by RAYMOND ROSENTHAL 


i j E ] 


7, 


rr } 
a novell 


to 


explal 


min 
ymina 


difficulty 


tINnctiy 


dealir 


Agil 


1k 


' 


heth 


GY WAS edited recentl 


Bowen. Alfred A. Knopf. $3.00 








ness of the Engli 


iling, but in E 





case it is a failing which ec: 


usefully ior didacti 


LET ME QUOTE a passage from 
Elizabeth Bowen's latest novel. It is 


passage in which she describes her 


heroine under quite special conditions 


namely, she is having a meeting with 


a man who wants to sleep with her 
Here is the quotation: “She had on 
of those charming faces which, accord- 


ing to the angle from which you see 
them, look either melancholy or im- 
pertinent. Her eyes were gray; her 
trick of narrowing them made het 
et to reflect, the greater part of 
the time, in the dusk of her second 
thought With that mood, that touci 


pensee, went an uncertain 


t n ie the lip Her com- 
é naturally pale, fine, soft, ap- 
throug} pale. fine soft bloor 
e-| S oung-looki 
t ( i . @ p ion 
I] t u 
| Nat , 1 
| ¢ | , wi 
A | 
ia 
A 
t ¢ { t 
na 1 
t rié ye ' 
That it that t he 
t fter the ©! 
lance. « l ( m vou { l cc 
tinued to know her. could seem even 
re to | growing for you He 
clothe fitted her bodv, her body he: 
‘lf, with a general air of attractive- 
n and ease 


That 
riting 
hat catche 


sense of 


lass 
clever, graceful. But 
attention the 


ana 


undoubtedly 
itive, 


first-¢ 
sen 
one’s is 
the writer stepping back 


etting up her easel, trotting out th 
ost striking colo1 a sense of the 
full-dress portrait with an absolut 


quota of blazoned feeling in ever: 
troke. Indeed, in the novel “The Heat 
the Day” this description does mors 


to hold up the 
it; Elizabeth 
ized by knowledge of and 
idherence to past literature 

Now is another quotation from 
ler writer, Henry 


furthe 
victim- 


than to 


has 


action 
Bowen been 
her superior 


here 





Green, whon 


I consider to be writing the real art- 
novel. I have chosen a passage from 
his “war” novel, “Back,” which treats 
of somewhat the same human situ- 
ation: a man working in an office after 
his return from a German prisoner- 
of-war camp, who suddenly becomes 


erotically aware of his secretary. It is 
not an unusual passage for Green, and 
expres ses. VE ry 


stvle 


neatly his particular 


Her arms built great thighs on 
her in his mind’s eye, while she 
ght be asking him, ‘About those 
needle valves in stainless made 


her quite 


ordinary calves into slighte 





echoes of what he could not see be- 
tween knee and hip, as she might | 
ivin ‘Now those break vacuum 
cock *, but which, so he thought 
ust be unimaginably full and slen- 
le when she wanted to know where 
the ‘accessible traps’ came from, white, 


soft, curving and rounded with th 


unutterable question, the promise, the 


flowering of four years’ imprisonment 


with four thousand twirps. And _ hs 
would lift his great brown eyes, and 
y, ‘They come from Smith's,’ while 





st wondered, ‘Are my _ stockings 
straight, I wonder?’ ” 
x * ¥ 


THE FIRST THING evident from this 
passage is that Green has discarded a lot 
hat ordinarily goes under the heading 
of literature. But look at it more closely 
notice that the passage has established 
perfectly the banal rhythms that exist 
side by side with our deepest emo- 
tions; that he woven all of it 


has 


together—the cliches of tir 


fice proced 
glances of 


to the pract 


the 
who 


of girl 


1s 


ness of rhetoric unique in the presen. 


day novel. And all without leay 
the object under examination 
lurch for a moment. Cor red 
Green, most iters seen li 


though, after 





that they i fact 
enougl Whe one rez } 
pas oe ac not opt! 
fy, ti ry itr 
i Lif > al 
res g ones st 
ly Engli 
pared e 
Saxon is t tarting-} 
Green most itricat 
neuveél 
The is slight 


ciated 
Green obv 
way 
run of 
trespassing 
understood 
away from. 
will 
am 
the 
a book 
tion 
perience h 


feel a 
sure t 
sensati 
of 


before me. The newness, the 
the seeming simplicity of the 


guage and 


Green has rediscovered the 
nary words of everyday usage—al 
this is the mark of the true art-r 


Flaubert 
lem many 
friend whi 
“Madame 
wind up 
art-novel 
“During th 


I have wr 


am afraid that it will continue thus 


What I a 


being right out of Paul de Kock t 
I fail to give it a more _ profoundl 
literary form. But how to produc 


trivial dialogue which is well-written 


[But] 
rem 


I will 
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hat all of then 
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Henry Green’s—the 





new 


been bold ly 


area Ol 





ad 


the actual, rich rhe 


himself posed the p 
years ago in a lettert 
as hard at 

Bovary,” 


le he vy 





and I can 
short test oft 
words He said 
om! 
pages I 


very 
with his 
e last three or four m 
‘itten 


some sixty 
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writing risk 


if I remove the triviality 
ove the substance.” 
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Miss Taylor F Lif 

Reviewed by GABRIEL GLADSTONE 
4 WREATH OF ROSES. By Elizabeth Taylor. Knopf. 243 pages. $3.00. 

; EPRECATION OF WHAT is human, or idealization of what is inhuman, can 
be observed on every level of our culture. It can be observed in the screen 
onality of a Humphrey Bogart or an Alan Ladd, and it can be observed 
ecpecially clearly, because the intentions are finer, in a novel such as “A Wreath of 


ces” by Elizabeth Taylor. 

Miss Taylor is a writer of unquestioned sincerity, and it is precisely because of 
onesty of her intentions that I - ‘ . 
elected her to serve as the basis undulating naturalness. Indeed, Miss 








6 ¢ ks. Nor does sincerity ex- Taylor’s attempt at the echoes of a 
' the t of Miss Taylor’s attributes. fugue is really a series of tricks. 
ting is uniformly good, some- 
S ely thrilling. She gives 
. tion. like manv othe BUT WHERE MISS TAYLOR really 
Enolict ‘ of having studiod he rs is on the side of plausibility; her 
ae at arned her lessons well. haracte alm 1ever call forth from 
D, See clean prose. one gets the her the individual touch they would 
Ae haps the hundredth time equire to make them believable. It 
that in England, at least, the frank il- n't that Miss Taylor’s characters 
teracies f some f our American nt sentient iman beings, capable 
ti ors would be unthinkable. Though of profound emotions. They are, but 
I may disapprove of the direction of within a circumscribed area defined by 
novel, Miss Taylor knows every an attitude. It is as if all her people 





























aiid of the time just where she is were encased in ice. The author takes 
ling. It is these verv excellencies special attitude toward them and 
\ es Tavl which lead one to the they take a special attitude toward life. 
ction whv she did not write a better To make lfe a question of attitudes, 
1 ve i whv “A Wreath of Roses” matter of right and wrong, is to lend 
. me narticular wav that it does. a certain moral cheerfulness to the bit- 
A Wr th of Roses” is about a terest tragedy, and I suppose this is 
ial iramatic summer in the lives what really appalls us about characters 
three women, the two friends, such as Miss Taylor has given us. It is 


impossible to take them very seriously 
when they refuse to take themselves 
so, when their commitment to life is no 
deeper than an attitude and subject to 
a change of a mind. 


y i Liz, and Frances, the elder- 
y and aging ex-governess of Liz, whom 
they are visiting. Camilla, in her early 
thirties, is confronted, for the first time 
n her life, with the terror of her 











future as a retreating spinster. She ex- Fiction of this sort indicates how 
periences a futile passion for an aggres- very undemocratic our thinking has 
ive degenerate and gets estranged become. We have grown unable to 
from Liz over a deep jealousy of her trace the individualities which bind 


child and “the physical experiences it 
symbolized.” Rheumatism at last over- 
takes Frances and destroys her refuge 
as a painter, while Liz gets deeper 
ensconced in her indifferent marriage 
toa clergyman. These are the bones 
of the story. There are, besides, dozens 


one to existence and we are compelled 
to force human beings into the uni- 
formity of ideologies. Beneath all the 
talk of life in Miss Taylor’s novel lurks 
a fear of life and a need to circumvent, 
rather than confront it. Miss Taylor’s 
very sincerity and seriousness indicate 








~ of inter-relationships which recall how desperately we need to believe 
Forster but they have not Forster’s the myths we create. 

ai Reviewed by MILTON R. KONVITZ Maimonides, a Mendelssohn have found 

orf! THE ESSENCE OF JUDAISM. Br in the Bible!” The Bible is a book to be 

a i jy acer ‘Sa York: Schocken explored, studied; it is “a challenge 

= gag eta Reaerae oe rather than a gift.” The Bible offers 

ie Books. Revised edition. 288 pp. : ere : 

ri $4.00 fluid concepts, not rigidity of meaning 

ck Is (saa or fixity of tradition. The Oral Tradi- 

und N 1947 SCHOCKEN ENRICHED our tion, interpreting: and supplementing 
‘ature on Judiaism by publishing the Bible, can never be brought to 


Rabbi Baeck’s The Pharisees. Wit the completion; 


“The 


“it is a permanent quest.” 


said 





publication of The Essence of Judaism 
author and publisher again become our 


n for “editors. Not since the publication of 
cor fm -2°Mon Schechter’s Studies in Ju- 


ma generation ago have we bene- 
from such deep philosophic and 


at 


tive understanding of so highly 









atin Buber has given us more orig- 

ow al boo George Foote Moore has 
sven us more scholarship; M. M. Ka- 
an | 


has given us challenging 


ks. Schechter and Baeck, more than 
thers, however, have given us sympa- 
feic insight and imaginative recon- 
Tuction based on sound scholarship 
Md infused with devotion to the herit- 
«ge and promise of Judaism. 
he Essence of Judaism is rightly 
er meerned with the religious philo- 
phy, and not with the theology, of 
; for the essence of Judaism is 
ns ‘—unlike Catholicism and Protestant 
-Alsuanity—to be discovered in dog- 
as. In Judaism salvation is not de- 


more 





Judaisn 





bende nt on binding formulas or estab- 
hed authority. In Judaism the deed 
emes before the word; man’s duty 
‘oward: man “‘comes before his know- 
“age of God, and the knowledge of 
tim 1S a process of seeking and in- 
ADER B cuiring rather than an act of posses- 








ion.” Judaism is a religion of inquiry: 
What characteristic differences there 
ate between what a Philo, an Akiba, a 
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POLITICS AMONG 
STRUGGLE FOR POWER AND 
PEACE. By Hans J. Morgenthau. 
489 pp. Alfred A. Knopf. New York. 
$5.50. 


NATIONS: THE 


Tue PHRASE power politics is apt to 
excite horrified 








orrifie revulsion in liberal 
smerican ¢ cle But p y ater all, 
vhat pol S anout ] ng as 
t yste sovereign independent 
tic ] tes itinues petition in 

T ( I er will ec ue 
E € Un a State vA 
¢ politics i i eal alent 
esignin rom membership in the 
1. This might seem < attractive 
pect in so » of the more discour- 
ging moments of the postwar world. 
But it is not feasible in the atomic age. 


Ata time 


national 


in inter- 
strong utopian 
American thinking, 


when inexperience 
lends a 
ring to much 
and speaking on 
ve are fortunate in having such a sound 
and erudite study of international re- 


affairs 


writing the subject 


lations as Professor Morgenthau has 
prepared. The work is almost ency- 
lopedic in scope and covers a wide 


ange in history, in theory of govern- 
ment and international law. 

It might well be called a primer 
r utopians. The author, out of his 
scholarly knowledge of what has hap- 
pened in the past, is able to evaluate 
forcefully and convincingly the insti- 
tutions which are being tried out at 
th epresent time. He is able, for in- 
stance, to study the United Nations on 
a basis of his familiarity with the 
loly Alliance, which followed the Na- 
poleonic Wars; and with the League of 
Nations, which grew out of the First 
World War. 


He makes the very useful point that, 


whereas the Holy Alliance and the 
League were supposed to preserve 


Judaism: Religion of Inquiry 


Jewish tradition placed the deed on a 
priority basis: “the basis of under- 
standing is the right deed, and with 
the deed is revealed knowledge; right 
doing leads to right thinking.” The em- 
phasis is on man, man’s nature, man’s 
man’s mysteries 
mysteries 


needs, man’s ideals, 
rather than on the nature or 
of God. The emphasis is on justice; and 


ustice since it is God’s supreme com- 


Maimonides, “are 
ception is finished and complete. 

This does not mean that Judaism is 
indifferent to 
contrary. 


nand, takes on the quality of holiness. 

Through this approach Judaism was 
saved from and priest- 
craft. It makes no distinction between 
“persons consecrated and profane, in- 


doors of 
not closed.” No con- 


sacerdotalism 
conceptions. Quite the 
3ut, anticipating John Dewey, 








Rumania Under the Soviet Yoke 


This is the first detailed compre hensive description of the 
effects of a Soviet-imposed Communist dictatorship upon 
every phase of a people’s life. 

It tells how the Kremlin enabled a small clique of Commu- 
nists to seize power and turn the Rumanian army, police, 
courts, schools, press, churches, into instruments of Soviet 
domination. ; 

It describes how workers were enslaved, the city popu- 
lation dispossessed, national leaders liquidated, peasants 
pushed into a new feudalism, political parties exterminated 
and minorities terrorized. 

The author, who has spent most of the time since 1912 
in southeast Europe, is considered one of the leading half 
dozen authorities on the Balkans. 


RUMANIA UNDER THE SOVIET YOKE contains 
601 pages and costs $4.00, postpaid. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 


324 Newbury Street, Boston 15, Mass. 








Primer for Utopians 
Reviewed by WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


peace 


the guardian of a vacuum. 





settlements which had been 
greed on, the United Nations is really 


His com- 


nent is pungent and shrewd: 


“The erection of a structure of in- 
government upon what 
roved to be no political foundation at 


en a failure 


ernational 


which threatens 











down and bury the 

ce 0 beneath its ruins.” 
Morgenthau agrees with advocates of 
Id government tl “there can be 
nent international peace with- 

state ensive th the confines 
the political world.” But he then 

es tl hopes by realistically ob- 
ng that the peoples of the world 

re not willing to accept world govern- 
ent and would not be willing and 


ble to do what is necessary 


to keep 


world government standing. 


b 


« 


Matic negotiations has 


vects of a 


He looks more favorably on the pros- 
old-fashioned 
suggests a number of 
ules for the successful conduct of for- 
ign affairs. He not. 


reversion to 
iplomacy and 
does however, 
ndicate very clearly what is to be done 
vhen an important partner in diplo- 
proved over and 
ver again that its word, signed to in- 


ernational treaties, is worthless and 
cts in every way with the utter 
amoralism of the fanatic. 





GEORGE ORWELL 


reviews 


Winston Churchill's 
“Their Finest Hour™ 


in our 


Spring Book Issue 
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itiated and uninitiated,” between priest 
and layman. God’s covenant is with 
who claims Him, and the 
covenant is made through no middle- 
man. Anyone who believed in the unity 
of God could claim to be a proselyte. 
Beyond this belief, Judaism did not ask 
for a confession of faith or answers to 
a catechism; and even the belief in the 
unity of God was matter of 
denying idolatry than a matter of any 
affirmation. In place of creed was the 
deed: “The deed becomes proof of con- 
viction. Judaism too has its doctrine, 
but it is a doctrine of behavior, which 
must be explored in action in order 
that it may be fulfilled.” God is not to 
be known abstractly, through the repe- 
tition of abstractions. He is to be known 
through experience, through love and 
suffering, through, as the existentialists 
would say, total involvement in the 
process of living—living as a constant 
quest for justice. It was thus, in the 
spirit of Jewish tradition for Spinoza 
to call his philosophy Ethica, ‘‘to show 
that he considers ethics its ultimate 
objective.” 


each man 


more a 


Space does not permit a summary of 
Rabbi Baeck’s discussion of the role 
of optimism in Jewish ethics, and his 
derivation therefrom of a _ threefold 
relationship: first, the belief in oneself; 
secondly, the belief in one’s neighbor; 
and thirdly, the belief in mankind. 
Anyone interested in religious phi- 
losophy ought not to by-pass this dis- 
cussion. Rabbi Baeck’s two books make 
“it impossible for Jew or non-Jew to 
offer excuses for ignorance of the 
meaning, ideals and ways of Judaisni. 

(Milton R. Konvitz is a Cornell Uni~- 
versity professor, and author and editor 
of many books.) 








Dear Editor: 


‘KOESTLER, RUSSELL SCORE PHONY 
WALDORF CULTURE CONFERENCE 


Intellectual Freedom received dozens of telegrams and cables 











Americans for 
condeming the Communist-inspired Cultural and Scientific Conference for World 
Peace, held in New York March 25-27. Among the most interesting were these: 


“Join wholeheartedly your protest against Communist black market in ideals. 
1 


These people sell words—peece, freedom, democracy, what have you—like boof- 
leggers dealing in fake spirits. Your job is to warn the innocents against this 
ideological hooch—you are the promoters of ‘Alcoholics Anonymous of the Left.’ 
To cure ideologica! dope addicis is a long, tiresome task requiring a delicate mix- 
ture of passion and patience. But I am talking of the real innocents only. The 
others—the demi-urces of the totalitarian flirtation--have no more claim io our 
tolerance than the Hitlerite link and front organizers had 15 years ago—or else 
the results will be the same. 


“ARTHUR KOESTLER.” 


“Earnestly wish success of your conference. Enslavement of intell~ct is one 
of the worst features of Soviet Russia. The subjection of philosophers, scientists, 
economists, etc. to the authority of uneducated politicians is utterly intolerable and 
fatal to all mental progress. Russia is reverting to medieval darkness and 1s 
intellectually retrograde. What happened to biologists is about to happen to 
physicists. Philosophers have long since been confined to a strict and arid 
orthodoxy. The success of Communism means the death of free thought. 


“BERTRAND RUSSELL.” 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100%. UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


BRANCHES IN | 227 EAST 84th STREET NOW IN OUR 
} NEW YORK CITY by é 

81 CITIES | Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 

Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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Concept of Atlantic Pact js 
Too Narrow, Diplomat Holds 


From P. DAILIDE 


Former Minister of Lithuania 


*s HE CONCEPTION of the Atlantic pact, evaluated a instrung ati 
‘I for the cause of general peace, calls for two observati First, , 
treaty is called a defense pact. It is designed only to repel aq Dossif j 
attac!: aimed at one or more of the contracting parties. It es not mer 


tion the nations already enslaved by the Bolsheviks whicl 
would also join in the Atlantic pact 
if thev were free. 


indoubtediy ¥ 
iV 3 


than as sign ol Veaknegg g hy 
: ¢ 





The Bolsheviks are told at every turn democracy. Weakness not in the ggg. * 
that tl Atlantic pact not directed of potential to wags Dut in tf 

1inst them, and the Bolsheviks thus One eB WOER seeeve to ee 

to surmise that everything available forces against their en 
hic! presently located behind the Phe public outery wt the ¢ 
t abandoned to the cruel ; Leacte ' ‘ / 
te of Bolshevik slavery istice institutions of the democratig 
h ver that there ean world, demonstrate < ly that : 

he no peace in divided Europe il Kre miin speculati: 1 th 

| adle of Western civilization of democracy anc “ing to leg 

divided by the Soviet iron curtain back, pushing its fiftl umn to thal 


from Stettin to Trieste, the concept of 
the Atlantic pact in the cause of total 


peace seems too modest and too narrow. 


For the greater effectiveness of th 
Atlantic pact as a means for security 
its concept should be bz 1 on the p . 
ciples set forth in the Atlanti 
These principles were, after all, pledge 4 S¢é 


But if the Atlantic pact acquires the 
appearance of a half-way measure be- 
cause of the narrow limits of its con- ‘ 
as the basis for the fut 


New York, N. Y. 


cept, then this reacts unfavorably upon 
the significance of the pact as a means 
for security. 

The strategists of the Kremlin, heed 


Fan Mail HE} 





ing only real force, impart much sig- From GILEAN DOUGLAS All t 
nificance to the determination of the WOULD GLADLY send you a 4 
enemy to use that force. In dealing tribution to help. scuttle old ma ternal 
with weaker separate forces, the Bolshe- Deficit, but as you may not realize quested 
viks always sought to weaken this re- we in Canada are pretty well tied dom”® ad 
solve by terror, but in meeting with financially Bernart 
a coalition, rest assured they will take There is no other paper I have et of the 
advantage of the priorities of the read which gives me t you ATRIC, 
unified will within the Kremlin I hope your other subscribers can Phone 
The defensive aims of the Atlantic ound better than I can at this momen Leader 
pact, striving not to touch upon the gut ll do my best nd a mn am ment. 7 
question of Moscow’s war booty, will be possible. | —— 
understood in the Kremlin in no other Vancouver, B. C., Canada. pian 




















| CONCERT 
In Honor of ALGERNON LEE 
In Celebration of his 75th Birthday 


at 
HUNTER COLLEGE AUDITORIUM 
THIS SUNDAY EVENING — 8:00 P. M. 


DOROTHY MAYNOR 


Famous Negro Soprano-Soloist 
Tickets may be obtained at S.D.F. Office, 7 East 15th Street — Room 200 


1 Call Algonquin 4-2620 
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FOUR LECTURE-DISCUSSION MEETINGS | | ° 
For the Benefit of POLITICS’ “Packages Abroad’ 











Friday, April 15 
BERTRAM D. WOLFE 


Author of “Three Who Made a Revolution” 


Josef Stalin, the Manand His Place in History 
s 
Friday, April 2! 
KARL AUGUST WITTFOGEL 


Director Chinese History Project, Columbia University 


Historical Meaning of Chinese Communism 


® 
Thursday, May 12 


ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 


Author of “The Age of Jackson” 


Truman—Heir or Epigone of the New Deal 


* 
Thursday, May 19 


DWIGHT MACDONALD 


Editor of “Politics” 
Goodbye to Utopia 
e 
_ At 8:30, RAND SCHOOL AUDITORIUM 


7 East 15th Street Admission 1% LL 
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, Brooklyn Paramount 


CHAMPION’ OPENS AT GLOBE THEATRE 





KIRK DOUGLAS PLAYS 
TITLE ROLE IN UNITED 
ARTISTS’ FILM 
“Champion,” United Artists’ 
| hard-hitting film version of the 
}famous Ring Lardner story—one | 
of the most talked-about films to} 
come out of Hollywood in many 
months, will have its world pre- 
miere at the Globe Theatre this | 
Saturday, April 9th. 
Long before its public showing, | 
“Champion,” produced by Stanley | 


j 
j 
| 
| 








| dramatic roles 


Kramer’s Screen Plays, Inc., has} 
amnered acclaim. Kirk Douglas, 
who play tl title role, other 
playe! n the film, ¢ both the 
| ct ind the writer ot the ne 
ie | have been signed to 
I itive contracts result of 
t! wor on the picture 
-starred with Doug: iré 
olam< s Marilyn Maxwell, as a 
hard-boiled girl-aboui town, and 
Arthur Kennedy, as the champ’s 
crippled brother. Ruth Roman and 
Le All h other women 
1e cl pion’s life. Paul Stew 
ti 1 a top featured role 
th Ne nanager, who, like 
all who come in contact with hin 
is cast aside in the fighter’s ruth- | 
less climb to the world’s highest | 
y Milland and Audrey Totter | fistic title. Others in the cast in- | 
ina scene from Paramount's clude Luis Van Rooten as a} 
“Alias Nick Beal.” crooked fight promoter, Johnny 


} Dunne and Harry Shannon 


“TOMORROW'S A WONDER- 





FHEATER PARTIES 


All trade 


“Bernal organizations 
quested wh 


SUL DAY” OPENS AT THE 
STANLEY APRIL 9th 

Hadassah announces that it has 
completed arrangements’ with 
Tewish Films Distributors for the 


unions and fra- 
are re- 
en planning thea- 














ire parties to do so through age wr bt egal f bgp 
q Sa ai J ful ay 1e firs ull-length 
bernard -orelgnageci Manager feature filmed in its entirety in| Vengeance 
of the NEW LEADER THE- Israel. The picture will have its | a MACDONALD 
ATRICAL DEPARTMENT. |], American premiere at the Stanley | »DDARD LUND CAREY JE 
A AL Ar i. . < ieee a We < e e 
Dh “ae . : on April 9th. Described as the GO \ RRy 
Phone SPring 7-8260. New , : a MITCHELL LEISEN proouction a. 
: : . tory of a boy’s psychological re : aes 
leader Theatrical Depart- } habilitation, the film deals with af — 
ment 7 East 15th St., N. ¥.C }| present-day life in an Israeiit —WYRAMOUNT 
—— iain ‘hildren’s village. The ript was TIMES SQUARE + Midnight Feature Nightly 
s 
.§ Donic header: 
] 
” 
( ve for funds is over. Now the drive begins. The editors of THE NEW LEADER wish to extend 
= st heartfelt appreciation to all of those subscribers who have sent in contributions. 
Ve did not meet our $40,000 deficit, but THE NEW LEADER will continue and the struggle for 


| Greenwald, with an English nar-} 





Fightin 
PALISADES OPENS ITS 51st gq ; y 
SEASON MAY 16th 


The most extensive preparations 
Ie . ° ° | 
jin its history are now in progress | 
| for the opening of its 51st season, | 
on Easter Saturday, April 16th, 
}it was announced today by Jack 
and Irving Rosenthal, operators | 
| of Palisades Amusement Park 
|N. J., located on the New Jersey 
‘ of the Palisades opposite 
125th Street Ferry. 

In readying Palisades Park for 
its spring opening next month, 
tht Rosenthal! brothers have com- 
pletely redecorated the 100 
iract fun and frolic with a 
new type of technicolor paint that 
they claim is an entirely new in- 
novation for amusement parks 
More than forty new rides and 
attractions have been installed to 
accommodate the record breaking 
attendance anticipated this season 
Last year the park played host t 
more than 6.500,000 persons when 
it celebrated its Golden Jubilee 
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Ginger Rogers dons her dancing 
shoes after a series of successful 
and is reunited 
with her favorite partner, Fred 
Astaire, in M-G-M’'s new Techni- 
color musical, “The Barkleys of 
Broadway.” 


anniversary. 


3 PHILHA 





written by Mina _ Brownstone, | 
from a scenario by Mrs. Arthur |} 





a ee 
PH-ON Y"™ 
Under the Direction of 
BRUNO WALTER 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 
BEETHOVEN CYCLE 


ration by Jimmy Lipton. Editing | 
of the feature was handled by | 
Stephen Sharff, who was formerly | 
associated with Serge Eisenstein | 
in the preparati f “Alexander 

Nevsky” eg a m4 se ee ; | Excerpts from “Prometheus” 

CVSKy, 1€ great sovit im | BSymphony No.6 Symphony No. 5 

classic. —~—eee SCI Way Pian, 


— 












Paramount presents 


ride of |‘ 
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‘racy and a better way of life safe from Communist and reactionary aggression will continue, too. 


\ we need now are subscriptions, subscriptions, subscriptions! 
This year we celebrate our TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY. 


pread ths 


would our circulation double, our income from circulation double and our deficit be wiped ‘out 
etely, but THE NEW LEADER would be twice as effective in fighting for the causes which are so 
) the hearts of free men everywhere. This is your fight! These are your causes! Now is the time 


rt. selling democracy 


This campaign for subscribers is a never ending one. 


{next month 

We must begin to 
NEW 

Selli 


vil forces which threaten to engulf the world! 


word about THE NEW LEADER. 


but don’t sell democracy short! 


Work for democracy the way democracy’s enemies are working against us! 
sell democracy in earnest, and the way to start is to sell THE NEW LEADER. 
7W LEADER will carry your message every week; fifty-two times a year. 


ng THE NEW LEADER will be your most effective and consistent weapon in the struggle against 






















This is the year every reader should 


If every reader would send in one new subscription, 


Get a new subscriber NOW! Get one next week 





Subscribe 
F 
R 
E 
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Now 
For 


Free 


NAME 
Offer 
ADDRESS 
»— CITY 





Handy Subscription Form 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


Screen Plays Corp. presents 


KIRK DOUGLAS 


in Ring Lardner’s 


‘CHAMPION’ 


Co-starring 


MARILYN MAXWELL 
ARTHUR KENNEDY 


with Paul Stewart 
Ruth Roman * Lola Albright 
"roduced by STANLEY KRAMER 
sssociate Producer Robert Stillman 
Directed by Mark Robson 
Screenplay by Carl Foreman 
Released thru United Artists 


sits SATURDAY 
Brandt's GLOBE 












Enclosed please find $3.00 for a one-year subscription 
to THE NEW LEADER. Please send me as a SPECIAL 
FREE PREMIUM a copy of William Henry Chamber- 
lin’s recent book, AMERICA: PARTNER IN WORLD 
RULE. | 


$1.00 for a Three-Months Trial Subscription. 
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“Can ADA Lead? 


MERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION 


A holds it econd -annual convention 1! 
end coincidental with 


Chicago thi weel 





the termination of the hundred days durin 
which, it was hopet he 8lst Congress would 
legislate a liberal pre im. But mosphere 
in Chicago will be grim, for C ‘ress ha 

far not manifested a Fai , mood 

Civil rights | 

Rent control hi 
Anti-inflation propos , 
Neither he th inst ine or fede! id to ed 
cation stand mucl ! of pa e. Taft-Hart 


cr ripped 


it is hoped it it will ab 


IF ADA ACCOMPLISHES NOTHING ELSE 


rp toda‘ numbetl 


one politi | | { t} traditiona 


two-party 
system dor yf vist Ther8lst Congress-ha 
} 


only 1 been apparent 


4 ¢ 


for nearl\ ( iamely, that the tw 


parties have actually given way to three, and 


sometimes four: 1, Dixiecrats Republicans 


3. recular Democrats; 4. liberal Democrats; (and 
if the periodically unique stands of liberal Re 
publicans indicate a trend, perhaps they form 
vet a fifth political division). Lacking only of 
ficial labels, these forces expose a state ol 
political fragmentization not unlike that ob- 
taining in Westerf{ Europe. ADA might well 
begin to calculate its future from this funda- 
mental premist 

Liberals must continue plugging at the day- 
to-day tasks, but the present crisis is more than 


a legislative one. The conflicts in Washington 


are expressions of profound, countrywide dis 
content. As 1948 showed, the people are casting 
about for new ideas and new leadership. Can 
a political re-alignment be achieved before it 
grows too late? 

Resolutions will not determine the issue of 
liberalizing the Democratic party or forming 
a new one. Paramount now is the unification 
of all non-communist liberals, of whatever 
party, for a twofold purpose. One, to counter- 
pose to the formidable Republocrat coalition an 
equally strong, or stronger, liberal-labor alli- 
ance; this may ultimately compel the reforma- 
tion of the Democratic party, or prove it to be 
absolutely impossible. Second, should united 
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Where the News Ends 


By William Henry Chamberlin 








U.S.S.R.: Government vs. People 


OW FAR CAN WE DISSOCIATE the 
H Russians and the other Soviet peopies 

from the hostile, aggressive policy of the 
Soviet Government? This issue becomes more 
important as tension between Washington and 
Moscow grows. Several articles by Russian po- 
litical refugees in this country have championed 
the thesis of the bad Soviet government versus 
the good Russian people. It is argued that in- 
discriminate attacks on Russians are bad in 
their political and psychological effect, that we 
should seek to drive a wedge between the 
supposedly freedom-loving Russian people and 


their dictatorial government 


It is stupid and uncivilized to draw up a 
blanket indictment against any people or any 
race. In cold war or in hot war, it is good 
strategy to discriminate as much as possible 
between the people and the ruling regime, espe- 
cially when this regime is an irresponsible 
dictatorship. Up to this point one can fully 
é with the views expressed recently bys 
iine and others 

i government versus good people” 

1 too far. Its acceptance 
; Strategic mistakes and 


s two reservations 


‘te ' 
Sl pop 


1S perhaps me 
small group of 

) en oppressing a good, freedom- 
loving people is an oversimplification of a much 
more complicated situation. It would have been 
impossible for the Soviet regime to have sur- 
vived such ordeals as the civil war of 1917-1920 
and the recent world war, if it had not com- 
manded a fair amount of active support and a 
larger measure of passive acquiesence. 

To say that the Soviet regime is a minority 
rule imposed by terror is true. But it is not 
the whole truth. Had a larger minority, or a 
majority of the Russian people been able to 
unite on a positive alternative to communism. 
the Soviet Government would not have sur- 
vived the civil war. But no such unity was 
possible, for reasons too complex to describe 


here, 





pressure fail to move Congress in a more liberal 
direction, the alliance will stand ready to em- 
bark upon further independent actions 


ADA SHOULD INITIATE, after Chicago, an 
even broader meeting, to include all non- 
communist labor, farmer, radical, and Negro 
groups not now connected with ADA. This 
gathering should co-ordinate strategy for the 
remainder of the 8lst Congress, and should 
projects long-term perspectives. 

Immediate establishment of a cohesive work- 
ing federation of non-communist liberals is im- 
perative, if our ideals are not to become objects 
of sterile contemplation under the shadow of 
someone's iron heel. 


Faced with the grim choice between ty 
brutality of Soviet rule and the brutality g¢ 
the Nazi invaders, the majority of the Sovig 
peoples preferred the former. It is a profouy 
tragedy, for the sake both of the Soviet Unig 
and the world, that there was not a third choice 
a free democratic Russian government. But this 
third choice, practically speaking, did not exis 
in the clash of the Nazi and Communist total. 
tarian giants, although some Ukrainian ‘natigp. 
alists made a gallant effort to appeal to their 
countrymen and to other non-Russian Peoples 
to fight against both Stalin and Hitler. 


THE SOVIET REGIME is not altogethe 
alien to the course of Russian historical gJ 
velopment. Those elements of gradual assgertigy 
of individual rights, of check and balanee, ¢ 
liberalism and skepticism which helped to shay 
western civilization, are notably weak in Russi: 
As the modern Russian philosopher, the lat 
Nicholas Berdyaev, wrote: 

“It is most important to note that the 
liberal tradition has always been weak in 
Russia and that we have never had a lib. 
eralism with moral authority, or which gave 
any inspiration.” 

Lenin was far from unique among Russian 
rebels in his conception of the necessity for2 
revolutionary dictatorship that would mk 

absolutely (for their own good 

while a doctrinaire blueprint 0 

id social perfectionism was being 
in practice. 

very nature of a communist or fases 

ian state forces the great major 

‘ople under its rule to associate them 
h it apart from an inevitably sma 


ninoritys heroes and martyrs. 


THIRTY YEARS OF SOVIET RULE hav 
de profound changes in the cha 

psychology of the people who have been sub 
jected to it. The most civilized element in pre 
revolutionary Russia, the westernized intelli 
gentsia, has almost disappeared. This is partly 
because of the passing of years, partly because 
a disproportionately large part of this group 
emigrated. and finally because those who 
remained in Russia furnished more than the 
average number of casualties in Soviet persett: 
tions and purges. It is no accident thi 
Communist party members with cosmopolitat 
backgrounds and western ties suffered mos 
during the purge of the later 1930's. 


ry 


The Russian people have not been altogether 
corrupted by Soviet tyranny. The number wht 
have “chosen freedom” when they had the 
chance, proves that. But three decades of go 
ernment by a combination of propaganda ane 
terror have left a deep imprint. The Sov# 
dictatorship is not just Stalin or the Polit 
bureau. There is a large ruling class that his 
a vested interest in its continuance. Whatev@ 
silent discontent there may be in the Sov 
Union, there is no reason to hope that the 
Russian people would rebel if they received 
marching orders for some new venture ™ 
Soviet imperialism. We should by all meals 
keep open our few pipelines to the Sovit 
people and other peoples behind the iron 
tain, and try to develop additional ones. 
we cannot safely neglect measures of milital 
preparedness, or assume, on the basis of # 
over-simplified contrast of “good” people 
“bad” government, that psychological W 
will be enough. 
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